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HISTORY OF MEDICINE—No. VI. 

From this account of Hippocrates, it will 
appear, that he was not near so much taken 
up with reasoning on the phenomena of dis- 
eases, as with reporting them. He was con- 
tent to observe these phenomena accurately, 
to distinguish diseases from them, and judged 
of the event by comparing them exactly to- 
gether. For his skill in progaostics he was 
indeed very remarkable, as we have already 
mentioned, insomuch that he and his pupils 
were looked upon by the vulgar as prophets. 
What adds very much to his reputation is, 
that he lived in an age when physic was al- 
together buried in superstition, and yet he 
did not suffer himself to be carried away by 
it; on the contrary, on many occasions, he 
expresses his abhorrence of it. 

Hiaving thus seen in what Hippocrates 
makes the difference between health and 
sickness to consist. and likewise the most re- 
murkable signs from whence he drew his 
prognostics, we must now consider the means 
he prescribed for the preservation of health, 
and the cure of diseases. One of his princi- 
pal maxims was.this, That, to preserve health. 
we ought net to overcharge ourselves with 
too. much eating, nor neglect the use of exer- 
cise and labor. In the next place, That we 
ought by ne means to accustom ourselves to 
too nice and exact @method of living; be 
cause those who have once begun to act by 
this rule, if they vary in the least from it, find 
themselves very ill; which does not happen 
to these who take a little more liberty, aud 
live somewhat more irregularly. Notwith. 
stansding this, be dees net neglect to. inquire 
dijigeutiy into what those who were in health 
used for food in bis time. Here we cannot 
help taking notice of the prodigious disparity 
between the delicacy of the people in our 
duys.and in those of Hippocrates; for ‘hx 
takes great paing to tell the difference be- 
tween the Uesh of a dog, a fox, a horse, an: 


that time they had not been used for victuals, 
at least by the common people. Besides 
these, however, Hippocrates speaks of all 
other kinds of provision that are now in use ; 
for example, salads, milk, whey, cheese, flesh 
as well of birds as of four-footed beasts, fresh 
and salt fish, eggs, all kinds of pulse, and the 
different kinds of grain we feed on, as well as 
the different sorts of bread that are made of 
it. He also speaks very often of a sort of li- 
quid food, or broth, made of barley meal, or 
some other grain, which they steeped for 
some time, and then boiled in water. With 
regard to drink, he takes 1 great deal of pains 
to distinguish the good waters from the bad. 
The best, in his opinion, ought to be clear, 
light, without smell or taste, and taken out of 
the fountains that turn towards the east. The 
salt-waters, those that he calls hard, and those 
that rise out of fenny ground, are the worst 
of all; he condemns also those that come from 
melted snow. But tho’ Hippocrates makes 
all those distinctions, he advises those who 
are in health to drink of the first water that 
comes in their way. He speaks also of alum 
waters, and those that are hot ; but does not 
enlarge upon their qualities. He advises to 
mix wine with an equal quantity of water: 
and this (he says) is the just proportion ; by 
using which the wine will expel what is hurt- 
ful to the body, and the water will serve to 
temper the acrimony of the humours. 

For those that are ip health, and likewise 
for .uch as ure sick, Hippocrates advises ex- 
ercise. The books, however, which treat on 
this subject, M, Le Clerc conjectures to have 
been written by Herodicus, who first intro- 
duced gymnastic exercise into. medicine, and 
who is said by Hippocrates himself to have 
killed several people by forcing them to 
walk while they were afflicted with fevers & 
other inflammatory disorders. ‘The advices 
ziven in them consist mostly in dinectious foi 





an ass; which he would not have done if at, 


‘the time in which we ought to walk, and the 
condition we ought to be in before it ; when 
‘we ought to walk slowly, and when to run, 
&c.; and all this with respect to different a- 
ges and temperaments, and with design te 
bring the body down, or dissipate the hu- 
mours. Wrestling, although a violent exer- 
cise, is numbered with the rest. In the same 
place also mention is made of a play of the 
hands and fingers, which was thought good 
for health, and called chironomte ; and of an- 
other diversion which was performed round a 
sort of ball hung up, which they called cory- 
cus, and-which they struck forward with both 
their hands. 

With regard to thoge things which ought to 
be separated from, or retained in the human 
body, Hippocrates observes, that people 
ought to take great care not to load them- 
selves with excrements, or keep them in too 
long ; and besides the exercise above-men- 
tioned, which carries off one part of them, 
and which he prescribed chiefly on this ac- 
count, he advises people to excite and rouse 
up nature when she flagged, and did not en- 





\deavour to repel the rest, or ‘to take care ot 


ithe impediments by which she was resisted, 
For this reason he prescribed meats proper 
for loosening the belly ; and when these were 
not sufficient, he directed the use of clysters 
jand suppositories. For thin and emaciated 
persons he directed clysters composed only 
of milk and oily unctious substances, which 
they mixed with a decoction of chick-pease ; 
but fur such as were plethoric, they only 
made use of salt or sea-water. 

As a preservative against distempers. Hip- 
pocrates also advised the use of vomits, which 
ihe directed to be taken once or twice a month 
during the time of winter and spring. ‘The 
most simple of these were made of a de- 
coction of hyssop, with an addition of a littie 
vinegar and salt. He made those that were 
of a strong and vigorous constitution take this 
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liquor in a morning fasting ; but such as weve'lock up: to dilate, oropen the passages bylofit ; and the better to make it appear that it 


thin and weakly took it after supper.—Vene- which the humours are voided naturally, 
ry, in his opinion, ts wholesome,!!'! providedwhen they are not sufficiently opened, ot 
people consult their strength, and do not pur-;when they are closed; and, on the contrary. 
sue it to excess; which he finds fault with on to lock up or straitenthe passages that are 
all occasions, and would have excess avoid relaxed, when the juies that pass there ought 
ed also in relation to sleep and watching. Innot to pass, or whenthey pass in too great 
his writings are likewise to be found -evera!'qnuontity. fle adds, tlat we ought sometimes 





remarks conceraing good and bad air: and he to smeooth and sometines to make rough | 
in kes tt appear that the good or bad disposi-sometimes to harden,ind sometimes to softe n} 
Liou of this element does not depend solely gain ; sometimes tomake more fine or sup-| 


ou tie diif-rence of the climate, but on the ple; someiimes to ticken; sometimes to) 
situation of tvery place in particular. tle rouse up, and at othertimes to stupily or take; 
speaks also on the good aad bad effects of thejaway the sense; all in relation to the solid) 
passidas, and recommends moderation in re-jparts of the body, or to the humours. He} 
gard to them. igives also this further lesson. That we ought 

From what we have already related con-jto have regyrd to the course the humours 
cerning the opinions of Hippoevates, it may|take, from whence they come, and whither 
naturally be concluded, that for the most part|they go; and in consequence of that, when 
he would be contented with observing whatjthey go where they ought not, that we make 
the strength of nature is able to accomplish|them take a turn about, or carry them anoth- 
without being assisted by the physician.—jer way, wimest like the turning the course of 
‘hat this was really the case, may be easily|a river: or, upon other occasions, that we 
perceived trom a perusal of his books entitled|endeavoar if possible to recal, or make the 
* Of epidemical distempers ;” which are, assame humours return back again ; drawing 
it were, journals of the practice of Hippo-|apward such as have a tendency downward, 


crates; for there we find him often doing|and drawing downward such as tend upward. 


nothing more than describing the symptoms| We ought also to carry off, by convenient 


of a distemper, and informing us what has 
happened to the patient day after day, even 
to his death or recovery, without speaking a 
word of avy kind of remedy. Sometimes, 
however,he did indeed make use of remedies, 
but these were exceedingly simple and few, 
in comparison of what have been given by 
succeeding practitioners. These remedies 
we shall presently consider, after we have 
given an abridgement of the principal max- 
ims on which his practice is founded. 
Hippocrates asserted in the first place, 
that contraries, or opposites, are the reme- 
dies foreach other; and this maxim he ex- 
plains by aphorism ; in which he says, 
that evac istempers which 
come from repletio “Pretion those that 
are caused by evacuation. So heat is destroy- 
ed by cold, and cold by heat, &c. In the sec- 
ond place, he asserted, that physic is an addi- 
tion of what is wanting, and a subtraction or 
retrenchment of what is superfluous: an ax- 
jom which is explained by this, viz. that there 
are some juices or bumours, which in partic- 
ular cases ought to be evacuated, or driven 
out of the body, or dried up ; and some oth- 
ars which ought to be restored to the body, 
or caused to be produced there again. As to 
the method to be taken for this addition or 
retrenchment, he gives this general caution, 
That you ought to be careful how you fill up, 
or evacuate, all at once, or too quickly, or too 
much; and that it is equally dangerous to 
heat or cool again on a sudden; or rather, you 
eught not to do if: every thing that runs to 
an excess being an enemy to nature. In the 
fourth place, Hippocrates allowed that we 






lways, that which is necessary to be carried 
off ; and not let the humours once evacuated 
enter into the vessels again. Hippocrates 
lvives also the following instruction. ‘That 
when we do any thing according to reason, 
though the success be not answerable, we 
ought not too easily, or too hastily, to alter 
the manner of acting, as long as the reasons 
for it are yetgood But as this maxim might 
sometimes prove deceitful, he gives the fol- 
lowing asa corrector to it: ‘* We ought 
(says he) to mind with a great deal of atten- 
tion what gives ease, and what creates pain ; 
what is easily supported, and what cannot be 
endured.” We ought not to do any thing 
rashly ; but ought often to pause, or wait, 
without doing any thing: by this way, if you 
do the patient no good, you will at least do 
him no hart. 

These are the principal and most general 
maxims of the practice of Hippocrates, and 
which proceed upon the supposition laid 
down at the beginning, viz. that nature cures 
diseases. We next proceed to consider par- 
ticularly the remedies employed by him, 
which will serve to give us further instruc- 
tions concerning his practice. 

Diet was the first, the principal, and often 
the only remedy made use of by this great 
physician to answer the greatest part of the 
intentions above mentioned ; by means of it 





vas anew remedy in his days, he says ex- 
oressly, that the ancients had wrote almost 
nothing concerning the diet of the sick, hav- 
ing omitted this point, though it was one of 
the most essential parts of the art. 


—aa® 0) agree ——— 
Things as they once were. 

In our last. we published some of “* Tie 
Rules and Regulations of the Boston Medical 
Association.” We now proceed to mention 
nore of the same. On page 5 is the follow- 
ing. 

* RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

‘* No member ofthis Association shall consult 
with, or voluntarily meet in a professions! way, or 
aid or abet, any practitioner in this town, who is not 
a member of the Association. 

Those physicians of the adjoining towns who are 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society, or 
have been licensed by it, shall be requested to con- 
form in their charges to the fee bill of this Associa- 
tion, whenever they attend patients in town; and 
the members of the Association shall in no wase con- 
sult with such of them as shall refuse their assent to 
the same. 

When a physician, engaged to attend a case of ob- 
stetricy, is absent, and a second delivers the woman, 
the latter shall receive the fee and relinquish the pa- 
tient to the first... Ifthe first arrive, while the sec- 
iond is present, and before the woman is delivered, 
the second shall retire and resign the patient to the 
first. 

If a physician be called to a patient, who has usu- 
ally been attended by a family physician, on the ar- 
rival of the latter the patient shall be resigned by the 
former. 

No member of this Association shall make a pre- 
vious contract with any family for a definite sum as 
a remuneration for bis annual attendance on that 
family. 

lf any member becomes acquainted with the con- 
duct of another member, which he considers as a 
breach of the rules and regulations of the Associa- 
tion, it shall be his duty to make the same known to 
the Standing Committee, who shali inquire into the 
case and decide upon the same ‘as they may think 
proper, previded, that both the Committee and 
member accused shall be at liberty to refer the ques- 
tion to thé Association.” 

Remarks.—1. The first paragraph tells as 
that “*no member of the Association shall 
consult with or voluntarily meet in a profes- 





he oppesed moist to dry, hot to cold, &c.; and 


and assisted her to overcome the malady. 
The dietetic part of medicine was so much 





ought sometimes to dilate, and sometimes { 


sional way, or aid or abet, any practitioner in 


what he Jooked ypon to be the most consider-jthis town, who is not a member of this Asso- 
able point was, that thus he supported nature.|. tion,” 


What is the difference between this and the 


the invention of Hippocrates himself, that he|cast in the East Indies, or from the old close 
was very desirous to be accounted the authorjcommunion plan among the Calvimistic Bap- 
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uists? What is there inthis that looks like 
friendship amoog the doctors, or good will t 
It looks to me like 

We mean to have 


the sick? I see none. 

monopoly and usurpation. 
all the rule, and all who do not submit to our 
will, we shall crush them, as far as is in our 


power. Hlowever useful, skilful, or mucli 
esteemed a man may be among the sick, h« 
shall not give nor receive advice, come life: 
or death. 

2. A doctor out of Boston, if he belong to 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, may prac- 
tice in Boston, but however tender hearted 
he may be, or compassionate to the sick he 
may feel, he must charge the same as the 
members of the Association have agreed shal! 
be paid to them for their services. If they 
charge less, no one of this body shall consult 
with them in any case. 

3. If another than the family physician is 
called in his absence, the first must retire 
when he comes, with pay for the first work, 
but no more. ‘The other must begin where 
he left off This does not to me look like the 
best way of making and increasing friendship 
among the doctors, nor like seeking the gen- 
eral good of the community ; but like the an- 
cient plans of the clergy, when they made 
their calculations to enrich themselves in- 
stead of doing good to mankind. 


In our next we shall notice the fixed prices. 


for public service, &c. &c. 





Animaied Nature ;—Man in partic- 
ular. No.3. 


As a prop-work, or substantial frame to the 
body, the bones are formed. 

That the bones might not interfere with 
motion, they are provided with hinges or lig- 
aments. 


That the ligaments might work smoothly, 


into one another, the joints are separated by, 
gristles or cartilages, and provided with a 
gland for the secretion of oil or mucus, which 
is constantly exuding into the joints. 

There are 248 separate bones in the hu- 
man body, classed under those of the head, 
the trunk, and the extremities. 

The skull, or cranium, consists of eight 
pieces, and serves as a vault and protection 
to the brain. There are also the cheek- 
bones, the jaws, and 32 teeth imbedded in 
them 
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the upper part of which it ts fastened by an 
hinge-joint, and turned in the socket of the 
next |» ver one tothe right or left by suitable 
muscles. 

In the front and centre of the trunk is the 
breast bone, extending from the neck to the 
abdomen ; and opposite to it, in the back, is 


ithe spine or back-bone, which extends from 


ihe skull to the bottom of the loins, and is a 
long chain of separate short bones, called ver- 
tebree. 

These serve as the support of seven hoop: 
or ribs, which are inserted in them, and forn, 
the chest or thorax, in which are the heart, 
lungs, &c. 

Beneath them, inserted in the spine only, 
and extending but half way round the body. 
are five false ribs. ‘The hip-bones supporting 
the abdomen are called the pelvis. 


From the neck to the top of each arm, a 
bone extends on each side, called the collar- 
bone, and the blade bones are independent 
supporters of it. The bone extending from 
the shoulder to the elbow is called the hu. 
merus. 

From the elbow'to the wrists are two 
bones, the outer of whichis the radius. 

The thigh-bone is called the os femur ; the 
knee, the patella ; and the leg has two bones 
like the arm, the inner called the tibia, and 
the outer the fibula. 

The Animal Frame is constantly exhausted 

and renewed; so that every particle of the 
human body is changed in the compass of a 
year ! 
Nor is it less surprising that so many differ- 
ent substances as compose every animal body, 
should also be secreted by ihe glands from 
the same blood, than that that blood may, in 
every instance, be traced to grass for its ori- 
gin. 

Those functions by which aliment is assim- 
ilated forthe nourishment of the body, are 
digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, 
and secretion ; and the effect of such assimila- 
tion is called nutrition. 


The food received into the stomach after 
mastication by the teeth, and being mixed 
with saliva, is converted into chyme by the 
gastric juice ; the chyme passes into the in- 
testines, where it is converted into chyle and 
excrementitious matter ; which last, being sep- 








The head is joined to the trunk by the ver-| 
ltebrea, consisting of several short bones, t 


G7 
arated by means of dile, is evacuated from the 
body ; whilst the chyle is absorbed by the 
lacteals and conveyed into the blvod-vessels. 

The absorbent system consists of the lac- 
teals, lymphatics, the thoracic duct, and the 
glands called couglobate,tbroughout the body 

Glands are organic bodies consisiing ot 
plood-vessels, nerves, and absorbents, inteud- 
‘-d for the secretion or alteration of particular 
Nuids, ‘They are divided into four classes; 
simple, compound, conglobate, and conglome- 
rate ; and the orifices of glands are said to be 
peculiarly irritable. 

Secretion is the process by which various 
‘luids are separated from the blood by means 
of the glands. ‘The secretions are divided 
into the saline, as sweat and urine ; the olea-. 
ginous, as the fat, cerumen of the ear, &c ; 
the saponaceous, as bile and milk; the mu- 
cous, as on the surface of membranes, &c. 

Sensibility is the faculty of perception by 
the contact of an extraneous body ; and this 
priaciple is generally diffused in our corpo- 
real organs, but in different degrees. ‘That 
modification of animal matter, in which sensa- 
tion appears peculiar to exist, is termed nerv- 
ous. 

Motion is effected by the muscular fibre 
contracted by volition ; but the will can only 
exercise this power, through the medium of 
the nerves Irritability is the power of con- 
traction, inherent in our bodily organs, but 
nét liable to be influenced by the will. 

All the senses of animals, and all their va- 
ried powers of action, are exactly adapted to 
their different modes of existence. What is 
food to one, is poison to another ; and every 
one finds provision according to its natura! 
habits, 

Every thing, also, is in exact proportion ; 
and every provision of nature harmonizes 
with the corresponding desires and wants of 
animals, 

‘* Nature’s unnumbered family, combine 

In one beneficent, one vast design ; 

E’en from inanimates to breathing man, 

An Heaven-conceived, Heaven-executed plan ; 

‘Onward, from those, who soar, or lowly creep, 

The wholesome equipoise through all to keep ; 

As faithful agents in earth, sea, and air, 

The Lower World to watch with constant care = 

Her due proportion wisely to conserve ;— 

A wend’rous trust, from which they never swerve,”’ 
[Blair’s Universal Preeeptor. 
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Printing. 

Effect has been given to study ; and im- 
provements have been accelerated, in every 
branch of knowledge, by means of the Art of 
Printing. In England, alone, this art is the 
means of producing 800 new publications per 
annum; besides 70 magazines, journals, and 
reviews ; and 250 several newspapers. O 
the Monthly Magazine, esteemed the best in 
Lurope, nearly 5000 are regularly sold ; and 
of all the monthly works, at least, 100,000 
per month. Of the newspapers throughout 
the United Kingdom, above half a million are 
sold per week.—Such a vast engine, is the 
press, for the diffusion of knowledge, and for 
the promotion of truth, virtue and happiness ! 
It must not, however, be concealed, that it is 
an instrument capable of being perverted, by 
power and wealth, to the worst purposes ; 
that it may be the means of making the worse 
appear the better cause ; and may be made 
to aid and abet the bad passions and base 
views of wicked rulers and unpriocipled min-| 
isters. The good use of the press is a great,) 
social blessing ; but the abuse of it may be the 
greatest of national curses. Against such 
abuse, young persons should be on their 
guard ; and before they believe all they see 
printed, relative to passing events, they 
should examine into the character and mo- 
tives of the writers; and, above all, should 
constantly think for themselves. [idid. 

—> +o 
“ Ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knonledge of the truth.” 


pknowledge of the truth.” 
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culiar to their church, and at the same time 
be so ignorant of the truth, as to * deny the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
In things relating to disease and medicine, 
men may be in the same situation; ** Ever 
learning, and never able to come to the 
I consider the 
greater part of those called learned doctors in 
this situation. They are called learned 
men ; but what great benefit is their learning 
to the sick and distressed ? It is said they un- 
derstand anatomy, and know the name of ev- 
ery part ofa man. All this they may know, 
and yet not know how to cure asick man. A 
person might be employed asacook who un- 
derstood all this, and at the same time be 
poorly qualified to prepare food for the hun- 
gry. Isthere any man on earth who will 
contend that to be well qualitied to prepare 


stand anatomy ? I think not. If all who 
learn the parts of the haman frame could cure 
the sick, and if no others could cure them, 
we might say, such only know the truth con- 
cerning the sick, 

It is acommon thing for the learned doc- 
tors to wait for the sick to die to know what 
caused their death. After they are dead, they 
open them to find what made them die. Af- 
ter doing this, they are no better qualified to 
cure another with the same disorder, than 
before. 

The trath concerning this subject is simply 
this— What is the disease, and what will re- 
move it ? A man may understand all the parts 





Sr. Paut. 


The great question at this day among the) 


commen people is—* Do you not think our, 
minister knows? Does not the Doctor know, 
best? He isa man of great learning ; has 
been to college, and studied physic in Ameri-| 
ca and Europe. He must know better than! 
such as never studied physic,” &c. Such 
facts lay the foundation for strong reasoning 
in the minds ofmany. Paul mentions some 
of great learning, who were at the same time 
‘ignorant of the truth. Many men have be- 
come extensively acqnainted with many 


things which are no benefit to themselves, or 
people in general, 

In things called religion, men may be learn- 
ed in all the commands and doctrines of men. 


land know buat little ofthe manner in which 


of a man, and be ignorant of the disease, and 
the medicine that will cure ; and a man may 
understand the disease and how to remove it. 


the body of man exists. The latter is best 
for the sick, but both are the most desirable. 
When men undertake to attend the sick as 
atrade, they areabout certain to. take that 
course which will be most to their own advan- 
tage ; but when they undertake to cure the 
sick they must understand the nature of dis- 
ease, and what medicine will remove disease 
fram the man. When they know this, they 
come to the knowledge of that truth, by 


which aman may be made free from disease. 
—— 


When a man a man owns himself to be in an 





and at the same time ignorant of the truth as} 
itis in Jesus. Many can repeat a particular, 


that he is wiser than he was. 





REGIMEN OF REALTH, TEMPER. 


‘creed, and understand all the ceremonies pe- 


ANCE, AND SOBRIETY. 


If you have as many diseases in your body, 
as a bill of mortality contains, this one 
receipt, Temrenance, will cure them all. 


Happy is that man that eats for 
hunger, and drinks for thirst ; that 
lives according to nature ; by rea- 
son, not by example ; and provides 
for use and necessity, and not for os- 
tentation and superfluities. 

If mankind would only attend te 
human nature, without gaping after 
superfluities, a cook would be found 
as needless, as a soldier in time of 
peace: We may have necessaries 
upon very easy terms ; whereas we 
put ourselves to great pains for ex- 
cess. 

When das, queen of Caria, sent 


food for the hungry, a person must under-\/exander sauces and sweetmeats 


delicately prepared, by the best 
cooks and artists, he said, I have bet- 
ter confections of my own, viz. my 
night travelling for my dinner, and 
my spare dinner for my supper. 

The Thracians, when Agesilaus 
marched through their country, pre- 
sented him with corn, geese, sweet- 
meats, cheese-cakes, and all sorts of 
delicacies, both of meat and drink. 
He accepted the corn, commanded 
them to carry back the rest as use- 
less and unprofitable to him ; but 
they importunately pressing him te 
take all, he-ordered them to be giv- 
en to the Helots—ihe slaves :—and 
when some asked the reason, he re- 
plied, They that profess bravery, 
ought not to meddle with such delica- 
cies ; and whatsoever takes with slaves, 
cannot be agreeable to the free. 

The more simple the diet is, the 
better is the chyle : The variety of 
meats and drinks begets various aud 
diverse spirits, which have a conftict 
among themselves. 
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